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The miracle relating to the building of the Abbey is recorded as 
follows; during the enlargement of the Abbey Kirk a joiner, working 
on the roof, fell to the ground and appeared dead. Alwyn, the Abbot, 
had the body laid in front of the High Altar. Next morning the 
King visited the Abbey and knelt and prayed beside the joiner. He 
then ordered the Mass of the Holy Cross to be sung, and on 
uncovering the craftsman’s face found him to be alive; after due 

Abbey Founded 1128 

Thus it was that, in 1128, David I, King of Scots, founded the 
Augustinian Abbey of Holyrood and established therein Canons 
Regular from the Priory of St. Andrews in Fife. The site lay within 
a forest setting of hill, crag, lochs, braes, marsh, lochans and close 
to a running stream. The buildings erected conformed to the set 
monastic plan, with the main group consisting of an abbey kirk and 
the necessary domestic quarters so arranged as to enclose a cloister 
and garth on the south side of the church. The guest house, infirmary, 
abbot’s house and other detached buildings along with offices and 
yards completed the arrangement. This communal grouping of 
buildings was enclosed within a mantel or precinct wall, in which 
were a number of gateways or ports. The principal entrance or abbey 
pend faced the west, and between it and the abbey kirk was the 
common court of the monastery. From this gatehouse a roadway 

later known as the Netherbow Port, and along it passed the canons of 
Holyrood as they went to and from the Kirk of St. Mary within the 
Castle on the rock, where had been their first foundation. Since early 
times this road has been called the Canons’gait (Canongate), gait 
being the Scots word for a road or way. People attracted by the 
amenity of the abbey built dwellings along the route, and David I 
by his Great Charter to Holyrood granted to the Canons the tight to 
have their own burgh between their abbey and the King’s own royal 
Burgh of Edinburgh. This became known as the burgh of the Canon- 
gate which became extinct in 1856. 

The Early Palace 

The guest house stood immediately to the west of the main abbey 
buildings and was entered from the common court. Kings of Scots 
made their lodgings in this building, and it became the nucleus of 
what in time became a royal residence of considerable size, and in 
much later times the existing Palace of Holyroodhouse. 

At the close of the 15th century royal building developments 
became more apparent. Between the years 1498 and 1502 King James 




making Edinburgh the definite capital of Scotland, 
form of a freestanding rectangular building 4 storeys high, with 

contained stairways. The tower-head when finished had a gabled roof 
rising within a crenellated parapet for defence, and at the base the 
walls were pierced with embrasures. After the disastrous battle of 
Flodden, where the King was slain, the work of palace building 
proceeded during the minority of his son and successor. King James V. 
This gave the royal residence an important architectural facade facing 
the west, in the centre of which was the main entrance flanked by 
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The design for the front of the palace wa 
had been the King’s intention to build at th 
correspond to that at the north. King Chai 
idea, but it was left to his son King Charlc 
inspiration visualized by his great-great-grandfather and thus give to 
Holyroodhouse the individual and characteristic note which it now 
possesses owing to the feature of these two flanking towers. The 
fasade built by James V suffered in 1544. It was interfered with during 
the Commonwealth, after the partial burning of the palace in 
November 1650, rectified later, and subsequently demolished in 1676, 
in the final stage of the building of the palace for King Charles II. 

King James V also built a new outer gateway (taken down in 1755) 
on the site of the former abbey pend. The remaining evidence of 
this construction is to be seen in the form of the outline of vaulting 
on the old wall before the visitor enters the outer court of the palace 
from the Canongate. Over the outer gateway of this fore-entry was 
set a panel bearing the royal arms, and this carved stone is now kept 
within the ruin of the Abbey Kirk. 

Holyroodhouse in the time of Mary, Queen of Scots, covered an 

built by King James V was a large inner court or close surrounded 

back court, also enclosed by buildings, in which the respective Lord 
Chancellors and the Dukes of Hamilton, Hereditary Keepers of the 



























VIEW OF HOLYROODHOUSE FROM THE NORTH-WEST 






SERAPHIM CARVINGS, WEST PORTAL OF ABBEY KIRK (NOTE THE OAK LINTEL INSERTED BY CHARLES I) 
























in the time of King Charles I. In the little oratory recess in the cast 
wall the r ailin g panel presents the Cross of St. Andrew encircled by 
a Royal Crown, a motif which appears on Scots coinage of that time. 
In Queen Mary’s time a window in this recess, set at a slightly lower 
level, looked directly down on the west entrance of the Abbey Kirk. 

The ceiling in the inner chamber, called Queen Mary’s bedroom, 
shows the same architectural influence. The recurring initials “I.R.” 
and “M.R.” are those of James V and his Queen. The painted features 
on the ceiling were introduced in the time of King Charles I, but 
the mural painting recently exposed on the east wall is like that in 
the outer chamber. The s mall doorway in the north wall gives the 
connection with the mural stair already mentioned, and the adjoining 
small room in the north-west tower is traditionally associated with 
that historic supper party on the evening of Saturday, 9th March, 
1566, when Rizzio was dragged from the Queen’s presence. 

There are certain indications on the stonework of the windows 
which suggest that the tower was partially destroyed by fire, presum¬ 
ably in 1544, and that consequent on this the rooms were renovated 
for Queen Mary’s personal use. Unfortunately their true historic 
atmosphere has been absorbed by the alterations and the architectural 
intrusions of the Charles II period. 

[Certain other historic apartments which are only occasionally open 
to the public, are described on pp. 19 and zo]. 


THE ABBEY KIRK 
Cbapel Royal 

The entrance for the public to what is labelled “the Chapel Royal” 
is at the north-east corner of the courtyard loggia. 

All that remains of the former glory of the “fair Abbey of Holyrood” 
is reflected in its ruined nave. The transepts with their chapels and 
the quire and presbytery were cast down about 1569 by order of the 
General Assembly of the Reformed Kirk, and the vaulted lofty ceiling 
of the nave fell in 1768 destroying in its collapse the main arcading 
on the north side and the north aisle. Before the demolition of the 
eastern end of the Abbey Kirk the building had suffered previously 
during the English raids under Somerset in 1547 when the roofs were 
stripped of their lead coverings, which had been restored by Abbot 
Bellenden after Hertford’s desecration of the Abbey in 1544. When 
the quire and transepts were demolished, the nave was repaired and 
furnished to suit the needs of the parish of the Canongate. King 
Charles I, imbued with zeal for Episcopacy, improved the internal 
appearance of this truncated structure, and introduced a great eastern 
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WEST FACADE OF ABBEY KIRK 









PORTRAIT OF MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS (attributed to Clovet) 

By permission ofM.U Conservateur du Cabinet des Estampes, Bibliotheque Nationale, Paris. 








AN ARCHITECTURAL RECONSTRUCTION BY THE AUTHOR, SHOWING THE TOWERS AND FOREFRONT OF THE 
PALACE AS INTENDED BY JAMES IV 


























































THE KING’S PRESENCE CHAMBER 
(Thb Apartment is now in use as a State Room) 



THE PLASTER CEILING OF FRETWORK IN THE BEDROOM DESIGNED 
FOR CHARLES II 

(The Apartment is now in use as a State Room) 
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Four doorways provided entrances to the nave. There were two 
in the south wall connecting the church with the cloister, one in the 
north wall entered from the cemetery and renovated in the 15th 
century, and the great western portal which was the public entrance 
from the common court of the monastery. Above this doorway, and 
within the church, can be seen a gallery, formerly enclosed by an 
arcading screen, which provided a passage connecting the north and 
the south triforiums. 

Externally, the quality of architecture was equally good, but in the 
15th century the building was strengthened by substituting more 
massive buttresses along the lateral walls. These pronounced features, 
enhanced with niches for sculpture, spread flying buttresses towards 
the clerestory walls to stabilize the outward thrust of the main roof 
and vaulting, which apparently was rebuilt at that time. They were 
erected by Abbot Crauford, whose coat-of-arms in different renderings, 
is displayed many times on their masonry. 

The main roof of the church was of high pitch and the western 
front was gready enhanced by its two flanking towers, of which the 
northern one, now reduced in height, remains. These towers were 
capped with pointed spires. The ruin of this remarkable elevation is 
worthy of study, especially the deeply recessed portal with its good 
proportion and carefully disposed and executed enrichments of under¬ 
cut foliated work, and the entwined bird-like and dragonesque 
carvings on the capital of the pillars flanking the entrance. The band of 
seraphim over the doorway which rests on an oaken beam, inserted 
in the time of King Charles I, is excellent work of its period. 

All this early 13 th century detail is of excellent quality and very 
suggestive of French masoncraft. Above the portal is an open gallery 
of two compartments, a form of ambo, from which the people standing 
in the common court could be addressed. 

Each of these openings is screened by an arcading from which tall 
slender shafts are carried upwards into segmental arched heads cusped 
with large pendant fleur-de-lys. Other free-standing shafts, clustered 
in groups of three and two, rose to the pointed gable where were 
disposed a higher range of windows. Flanking this central feature 
of the facade, a double zone of blind arcading extends along the walls 
and was carried round two of the sides of each of the towers. Above 
this arcading the tower elevations presented two storeys of large 
window openings of marked character. The details and the carvings 
of the windows and the arcading are of bold quality and the ball 
enrichment gives a particular note to the design. Between the zones 
of arcading are round panels, each of which contains, in strong relief, 
the head of a King, Prelate or Courtier. These carvings unfortunately 
have been robbed of much of their interest by disfigurement. The two 



heads nearest to the portal are however not original carvings, but 
replacements of the 16th century and in the style of the early classic 
Renaissance. The one nearest to the doorway, namely the head of a 

portraiture. These late carvings seem to have been the work of some 
sculptor trained in France in the time of Frangois premier. 

The north doorway represents a phase of 15 th century Gothic 
when the mouldings and the carved enrichments were not so em¬ 
phasized as in the older work. It is one of the intrusions introduced 
by Abbot Crauford (1460-1483). The windows along the north wall 
are all of the transitional period and the basement courses assembled 
at the eastermost bay bespeaks three different notes of Gothic treatment; 
that in the main wall is early 13th century work, that of the transept 
later 13th century and that of the buttress 15th century. 

The foundations exposed are those of the quire, presbytery and 
transepts. It will be noticed that the transept arcading at the benches 
has a different character to that of the south aisle and indicates a 
later phase of first pointed Gothic. The screen with its doorway 
which spans the north aisle opening is of Abbot Crauford’s time, 
and the great window in the east wall pertains to the “Laudian” 
Gothic of the 17th century. In the rough underlying masonry can be 
seen moulded stones, re-used material from the eastern end of the 

In the early cap carvings there is an absence of the human head 
element, but this motif appears along with foliated leaf work on the 
cap of the respond where the south aisle meets the south transept, 

on the remaining fragment of the wall of the south transept. 

The Cloister 

The evidence of the cloister north arcading is to be seen on the 
south side of the nave. The blocked doorway is all that remains of the 
first church; it is of Norman work. The orders of the round arched 
head present the chevron pattern, so popular in work of this period, 
and the billet enrichment adorns the label or outer ring. The caps 
of the recessed orders are of the cushion variety. Here the wall 
benching where the Canons sat during their day-time work is arranged 
in bays; it corresponds in character to that within the south aisle, 
and the carved caps exhibit that same fertility of imagination in 
composition as their corresponding companions within the church. 
The buttresses, like those on the north wall, are of Crauford’s time. 
All trace of the cloistral buildings has disappeared, only a fragmentary 








THE PALACE FRONT FROM THE SOUTH WEST 
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COURTYARD ELEVATIONS DESIGNED BY SIR WILLIAM BRUCE, 
ARCHITECT TO KING CHARLES II 





























































APPENDIX 


Ancient Monuments and Historic Buildings 

Many interesting ancient sites and buildings are maintained as 
national monuments by the Ministry of Works. At most of them 
specially written guidebooks or pamphlets are available, and these 
may also be obtained from H.M. Stationery Office at the addresses 
given on cover page iv. Those at present on sale or in preparation 
are listed below. 





rmline Abbey, 

Earl’s Palace, Kirkwall, Orkney, zd. 
Edinburgh Castle, is. 6d. abridged guide. 
Edinburgh Castle. Scottish United 
Elgin 1 (Shedra^Morayshire. is. 6d. 


Holyroodhouse, Edinburgh, is. 
Huntingtower Casde^ Perthshire, is. 

Inchcolra Abbey, Fife. is. 
Inchmahome Priory, Perthshire, zd. 
Jarlshof, Sumburgh, Mainland, Shetlan< 




Noltland Casde, Westray, Orkney. 3d. 
RotSy^Cas^^’u^Wre! 3 d. 
Scalloway Castle, Shetland. 3 d. 

SdrSilSstk^StSingshire. ix. 6d. 
Sweetheart Abbey, Kirkcudbrightshire. 

Tantallon Castle, East Lothian, ix. 6 1 
Thrcave Casde, Kirkcudbrightshire, u 

Tolquhon Castle, A U ‘~ A - - J 

Urquhart Casde, In 
Whithorn ar ’ r " ’ 
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